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THE RAN! POKHRl INSCRIPTION, KATHMANDU 1 

By T. W. Clark 
(PLATE I) 

T HE Rani Pokhrl (Queen Lake) is situated at the northern end of the 
Tu^dikhel, the large parade ground of Kathmandu, and near Kamala- 
chitol, the north-eastern sector of the town. The lake is rectangular in shape, 
and the lines of its banks run roughly north-south and east-west. In the middle 
of the lake is a Saivite temple, which is connected to the western bank by a 
straight causeway. A few years ago the lake was enclosed by a high metal 
fence, built some ten yards back from the edge of the water. 

Two stones inscribed with the text which is the subject of this essay have 
been known to Nepali scholars for some years. Unedited versions of it have 
been printed in two separate volumes. 2 One stone, A, is about 40 yards north¬ 
west of the north-west corner of the Rani Pokhrl. It is now embedded in 
a wall, and buried to about half its height below ground level. The other stone, 
B, is in the grounds of the Bir Darbar, at the corner of a small shrine, and is 
situated about 250 yards north-east of the north-east corner of the lake. A 
preliminary study of the text suggested that originally four such stones had 
been set up, one near each corner of the lake. On investigation of the ground, 
a third stone was found, two-thirds buried, in the compound of the Bir Hospital, 
some 80 yards south-west of the south-west corner of the lake. This stone is 
referred to as D. The south-east stone has not yet been recovered. It may 
lie buried in the foundation of buildings erected on the site at a later date. 

The north-western stone, A, is well preserved, and on the whole easy to 
read. The text given below is based on it, supplemented by readings from B 
and D in the few places where A is illegible. The text given is a true copy, 
done into a modified roman. 3 No attempt has been made to correct or modernize 
either the spelling or the grammar, except for the introduction of word spaces. 

1 It is necessary to acknowledge my great indebtedness to Thakur Lai Manandhar, who has 
worked with me throughout the preparation of the material for this article, both in the explora¬ 
tion of the site and in examination of the text. He discovered for me three of the coins to which 
reference has been made, and the vamidvali I have called TL. I am also indebted to Janak Lai 
Sbarma, of the Archeological Department of the Government of Nepal, who made possible the 
excavation of the stones, and the rubbing and photographing of the inscriptions. 

1 Footnote to an article by Major-General Mrigendra Shamsher J.B.R. in BhanubKakta 
Smarak GrantK, Darjeeling, 3. V. JfiJvali, 1936, pp. 102-3 ; Nepali gadyasariigraha, ed. Pushkar 
Shamsher J.B.R., for the Nepal Bbisa Prakaiini Samiti, Kathmandu, 1954, pp. 4-6. Lines 
36-41, in Newari, are omitted from this version. 

3 Transliteration note. The two devanagari diphthongs are transliterated -ay and -aw. 
Where in the text characters are written with a subscribed dot, 2J and w. they are transliterated 
as f and <j. A subscribed bar under a single consonant indicates a viram in the devanagari; 
a subscribed bar under two or more consonants indicates a conjunct character in the devanagari. 

Punctuation note. The original has three marks of punctuation : two down strokes, repro¬ 
duced by a full stop ; four down strokes, reproduced by two full stops ; a stroke, running 
diagonally downwards from left to right, and slightly below the level of the script, reproduced by 
a comma. The purpose intended to be served by the third mark is not always apparent, but it 
has in all cases been retained. 
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Text 

1. om namah Jrl Jrl Jri kalikayay . fastra fastra sarggitadi sakala vidya 
paraga mahari.jadhira.ja nepalejvara vidagdha cQcjama- 

2. ip sakala rajacakradhIJVara Jrl Jr! raiaraie ndr a kavl ndr a 1 jaya pratapa 
malla devena , Jrl Jrl Jri paramesva- 

3. ra paramejvari vrahma bhumi nema s kftarg 3 . atah pararg bhakha . 
Jri Jrl jaya gratapa malla devena , aphule sa- 

4. str a herikana , asam khv ata punya dekhikana nikasikana , ganjga 
adi nana tirthako jala , 

5. leikana 4 maharajadhiraja nepaleavara raiaraiendra jrl Jri jaya cakra- 
vartendra malla devako na- 

6. male banayako pogarimaha ragyako cha . jri 5 varanajiko gargga jala . 
Jri vaydyanatha- 

7. ko ganjga jala . Jri bagmatiko jala bhari 106-4(?) 6 . Jri Jarggamulako 7 
jala . Jri panatitirthako 8 satg- 

8. gamako jala . Jri gaigcjakiko jala . Jri kawjikiko jala . Jri sunda- 
rinadiko 9 jala vahaikana 10 

9. pogari bharya . Jri nllakargfhako 11 * jala bhari 63 14 - Jri vignumatiko 
jala . Jri vijvanabhako 13 jala vaha- 

10. ikana , aphule sarqkajga 11 garikana pani ragyo . Jri tecapako 15 jala . 
Jri vagejyarako 16 jala 

11. . Jri manamatiko 17 jala . Jrl Jargkhadahako 18 jala . Jri kagejvarako 19 
jala . Jri bagmatinabhako 28 ja- 


1 A personal epithet of Pratap Malla.. 2 B, niy&ma. 

3 vrahm a. the word is unexpected here. The words in the clause being without inflections are 

difficult to translate. They are part of an established formula. 

* B, lyaikana. 

s It is to be noted that gods are given three art' a, royalty two, and tirlhas one. 

s There is a fifth figure on the atone, but it is undecipherable. It is illegible also on B and D. 
A conjectural reading would be either 1 Or 9. 

7 (anjgamul, confluence of the Bigmati and Manaura. 

' panati, mod. Nep. paniwli. South of Dhulikhel in East No. 1. It is a triveni, being the con¬ 
fluence of the Lil&vati, Rupivati, and Saci. 

* sundarinadi, flows into the Bagmati at Sundarijal. 

10 vahaikana, lit. having caused to flow. Water was brought from Sundarijal by canal. 

11 mlakarqtha, may be Gosainkuijdi the source of the Trisul Garnjaki; but is more likely to 
refer to Budhanilkanth, the famous shrine of Vienu, north of Kathmandu. 

,a The number 63 is from B. A is not clear. Both Nepali versions read 635, which must be an 
error, as there is nothing on the stones to suggest the presence of a third figure. Neither is there 
space for one. 

11 vijvanabha, reading from D. A and B are illegible. This tirtha has not been located. 

“ Water is taken in the right hand, and after a recitation of mantras is offered to the deity. 

15 tecapa, not located. Mentioned by Levi, in, 175. 

’* vage^yara, between Bhatgaon and Nagarkot- 

15 manamati, the river Manaura. 

13 Janjkhadaha, south of Cangunarayan. 

,a kagefyara, south-east of Sundarijal. Levi, in, 175. 

20 bagniatinabha, source of the Bagmati. 
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12. la . jri sapanatirthako 1 jala . jri komatiko 2 jala . jri nahmufuko 3 
jala . jri valanilkaigjhako * 

13. jala . jri tyagako 5 jala . jri ma/ilako 6 jala . jri thayaviko 7 
jala . jri sajrtakawjikiko 

14. jala . jri tawdahako 8 jala . jri kvaduvalako 9 jala . jri mata- 
tirthako 10 jala jri indradahako 11 ja- 

15. la . Jrlgokarnako 12 jala . jri gyanavapiko 13 jala . Jri pafukutyjako 14 
jala . jri sitaku- 

16. ryjako 15 jala . jri (egsudobhanako ,s jala . jri hanumantaghajako 17 jala . 
jri golahijidahako 18 

17. jala . jri jvalamugiko 19 jala . jri muktikgetrako M jala . jri kaligar^a- 
kiko jala . jri jveta- 21 

18. garjcjakiko jala . jri sarajuganjgako 22 jala . jri malikako 23 jala . 
jri patalaganjgako 24 ja- 

19. la . jri prvaga , gairjgajamuna , sarasvati triveniko jala . jri 
kamalesyarlko 25 jala . 

20. jri saptagai|ijakiko jala . jri varahakgetrako 26 jala . jri ganjgasa- 
garako jala . jri samudrako 

21. jala . jri anantalitggako 27 jala . jri fipacjolako 28 jala . eti tirthako 
jala eka eka tirthako 


* sapanatirtha. north of Tokha, on a tributary of the Visnumati. 

- komati, B has famMe/oaro, which is the Skt. form. A lake in Patan. 

3 nahmutu. not located. It may be south-west of Kirtipur, at base of Campadevi, 

4 valanilkanjtha, mod. Nep. balajyu.. 

5 tyaija, mod. Nep. [ikabkiyrab ; south-west of Capagaon. 

* ma/ila, not located. Levi, nr, 175, has mamsila. One suggestion places it near Gorkha. 

7 thayavi, not located ; but may be in East Nepal between Barabise and Dolakha. The 
reading may be thaya-pi. 

’ towdaha, near Pbarping. Abode of the Niga Karkotak. See Levi, index. 

8 kvaduvala, south-east of Pbarping on Bagmati. 

“ matatirtha. west of Kirtipur, at base of Candragiri. 

11 indradaha, near Deocok. Visited by Newars during the Indrajatra. 

1! golwraa, the name of the tirtha is golcatHtf&ir, on the Bagmati. Levi, nr, 55, 169. 

13 gyanavapi, probably on the Dbobikhola. and the original location of an image of Visnu. 
which Pratap Kalla transferred to his palace in Kathmandu. 

“ pafukux^a, in Guhycivari, near Pasupatinatb. 

15 sits.kun.da, not located, but may be in Guhyetvari. 

18 tegudobhina, confluence of the Bagmati and the Visnumati. 

” hamimaniaghata, south of Bhatgaon. 

“ golahitidaha. may be near Deopatan. goto, is the Newari name for Deopatan. L6vi, n, 124. 

18 jvalamugi, doubtful. It may be a sulphurous river in Dailekh ; or it may be a hot spring 
in the Valley which Pratap Malla visited secretly, but refused to divulge later. 

50 muktikgetra, near Muktinath. 

71 Jvetagandaki, not located. One suggestion is that it is near Pokhra. 

27 aarajugaipga, the river Gogva. !! rnalika, uncertain ; possibly in Duti-Aeam. 

24 patalagarrjga, near Badrinath, Garhwal. 75 kamatyvari, uncertain, possibly in Garhwab 
M varahajigeira, site of the dam now being built on the river Kosi. 

” anaritalinjga, Levi, xtt, 175, has analiiiga. In the village of the same name at the confluence 
of the Kausiki and the Lilavati, in Duroja. 

23 fipaijola, may be an error for Sipagol, to the east of Bhatgaon. 
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22. aneka aneka phala , eti tirtha sabay yo pogarimaha cha , yo pogari- 
maha. snana garikana , de- 

23. vata rpp ana pitarata rpp ana satq dhv a adi samasta ka rtnm a , jasale 
garyo eti tirthamaha snana garya- 

24. ko ka rmm a garyako punya phala pavanu cha . {ejanatjhoga vahira 
panalimathiko devaiale sa- 

25. da varti gufhiko geta , jamala tjhvakacalako 1 dakgina , pisagala 2 
devala , Jr! upadhyako 

26. panaii , valamasana pajcima , umadeko devala kuladegi masavakhe- 
lako uttara , 

27. asanapanalirnathiko cawrako devala Jr! kantipuranagarako purva . eti 
bhumima dhy amaha dha- 3 

28. mu roiohatmaru 4 gamu atmahatya adi kasayle kehi 5 papa yo pogarimaha 
ea rn n o 6 na- 

29. hi , kasayle garya huda. kop agammya gamana , kop abha kgv a. 
bhakgana , kop vra- 7 

30. hmaha thv a , kop goha thva , kop guruha thv a , kop valaha thv a , 
kop striha thv a 8 , 

31. kop fivalirtiga dhy arp[ana , garyako papa , eti tirthamaha papa 
garyako e- 

32. ti tirthamaha vasyako Jr? Jri Jri paramejvara paramefvari nasyako papa , 
taska sira 9 , 

33. kadacit hapia gari vasya. huda rahva huda , ghisyai aphalya. vaiqdhya 
piya , prajci- 10 

34. ta nahi , dfgja sakgi Jri aditya , Jri ca ndr ama , agni , pr thv i , 
jala , akasa , vayu , atma , 

35. yama , dina , ratri , aatp dhy a , dha rmm a , Jri 11 vrahmapa 
pica , pradhana paca , khasa maga- 

36. ra paca . . Jri Jake 1592 karttika Judi purrpma . thv a sahasana 
suna- 

37. nanj senakarasa , yicira thicira yatasa , gupta yatasa , akhara 
chagvara ta- 12 

38. nasan) su tasa.tr] , the 13 hjasyatakva 14 hathya papa raka juro . suna- 
narr) thv a aahasana nida- 


I Reading uncertain. May be^ftpd- or [va. 1 (usigala, reading from D. A and B illegible. 

5 -ha dha-, from B. A is not clear. 

* rojoha.tma.ru. the reading ia reasonably sure, but the word has no known meaning. The 
same word occurs in a similar context in the SivaJaya inscription in Makhantol. 

4 The vowel e is from B- * B and D have gamu. 

7 vra-, from D, A and B are illegible. 8 -hathya, B’s spelling in all four words is Aotgd. 

8 The comma after taska- sira is from B. It is not in A. 

10 B, Erayajcitta. 11 B has no [ti. 

II ta, from B. 

15 the, in this character the e-kar is written before the consonant as in Bengali. 

14 -takya, from B. Illegible in A. 
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39. na yagana bhinakaraaa the 1 * 3 * dhako punva raka juro sa mv at 790 
a^vina ma- 

40. se fukla pakse . pu rgg agyargntithaw 2 utrabha^a nakg&tra dhruva joge 3 
somavala 1 

41. thv a kuhnu . . ligitarq Jri kffnadeva mi(jra) 5 . [ubhamaatu. 

Translation 6 

(1) 7 Om Obeisance to Sri Sri Sri Kalika. Sri Sri Rajrajendra Kavindra Jaya 
Pratap Malla Deva, skilled in all knowledge, of arms, of scripture, of music, etc., 
the Sovereign of (2) great kings, Lord of Nepal, Able, Bright Head-Jewel, Lord 
(3) of the Assembly of all kings, has formally dedicated [this land] to be a site 
for Paramesvar and Paramesvar! and Brahma. Here follows a vernacular. Sr! 
Sri Jaya Pratap (4) Malla Deva, having himself read the scriptures, having 
seen [in this act] countless merits, having drawn forth [water], having brought 
the water of various tirthas (5) including the Gaiiga, has placed them in the lake 
which has (6) been dug in the name of the Sovereign of great kings, Lord of 
Nepal, Rajrajendra Sri Sri Jaya Cakravartendra Malla Deva. (7) Water of 
the Gartga at Sri Varanasi. Water of the Gaiiga at Sri Vaidyanath. Water of 
Sri Bagmatl 1064(1) loads. Water (8) of Sri Sankhamul. Water of the confluence 
at the tirlka of Sri Panautl. Water of Sri Gandakl. Water of Sri Kausiki. 
(9) Having caused water of Sri Sundarinadi to flow [by canal] he filled the lake. 
Water of Sri Nflkapth 63 loads. Water of Sri Visnumati. Having caused water 
of Sri Visvanabha to (10) flow [by canal], having himself made an oblation 
with it, he put the water [in the lake]. Water of Sri (11) Tecapa. Water of 
Sri Vagesvar. Water of Sri Manamati. Water of Sri Sankhadaha. Water of 
Sri Kagesvar. Water of (12) Sri Bagmatinabha. Water of Sri Sapanatirtha. 
Water of Sri (13) Komati. Water of Sri Nahmutu. Water of Sri Valanilkanth. 
Water of Sri Tyaiia. Water of Sri Masila. Water of Sri (14) Thayapi. Water 
of Sri Saptakausikl. Water of Sri Taudaha. Water of Sri Kvaduval. Water 
of Sri Matatirtha. Water of (15) Sri Indradaha. Water of Sri Gokarna. Water 
of Sri Gyanavapi. Water of Sri Pa^ukund. Water of Sri Sltakurid. Water 
of Sri (16) Tekhudobhan. Water of Sri Hanumantaghat. Water of Sri (17) 
Golahitidaha. Water of Sri Jvalamukhi. Water of Sri Muktikaetra. Water of 
Sri Kaligandaki. Water of Sri Svetagandaki. (18) Water of Sri Sarajuganga. 

1 the, written as in n. 13, p. 170. 

3 -thaw, in this character the >u:-kdr is written part before and part after the consonant as in 
Bengali. 

3 -ge, written as in n. 13, p. 170, and n. 1 above. * B has somavara. 

" -fra, a conjectural reading suggested by the context. The entire name in B is indecipher¬ 

able, except that computation of space indicates that the name is different from that in A. 
The name is indecipherable in D also. 

6 No translation is made of the words Jri and lirtha. as they have no equivalent in English. 
The former is an honorific title ; the latter is a place of special pilgrimage. 

7 The line numbers given in brackets in the translation have only an approximate corre¬ 
spondence with the line numbers given in the text. 
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Water of Sr! Malika. Water of Sri (19) Patalganga. Water of the triple con.' 
fluence of the Ganga, Jamuna, (20) and Sarasvati at Sri Prayag. Water of 
Sri KamaleSvari. Water of Sri Saptagandakl. Water of Sri Varahaksetra. 
Water of Sri (21) Gangasagar. Water of Sri Samudra. Water of Sri Anantalinga. 
Water of Sri Sipadol. The waters of these tirthas [are in. this lake] (22); the 
many rewards of each single tirtha [are in this lake]; [for] all these many 
tirthas are in this lake. (23) Whosoever performs ali the religious duties, such 
as oblation to the gods, oblation to his ancestors, [and] evening oblations, etc., 
after having taken his bath in this lake, will obtain (24) the merits and rewards 
attaching to the performance of the duty of bathing in all these tirthas. South 
of the Jamala Dhvakacala, the field of the qu[h% which practises daily [distribu¬ 
tion (25) of alms] [measured] from the temple overlooking the reservoir outside 
the Tetana Dhoka ; west of the reservoir of Sri Upadhya and of the children's 
burial ground [measured from] (26) the temple on Tusagala; north of the 
Masavakhel (27) [measured] from the canal of the temple in Umade ; east of 
Sri Kantipur [measured from] the temple on the open land by (28) the side of the 
reservoir in Asan. No one is to commit any sin against the lake such as digging 
within any part of these precincts, (29) the doing of (?), and suicide, etc. If 
anyone does commit [such offences] the sins attaching to the entry into a 
crore of forbidden places, the eating of a crore of forbidden (30) foods, the 
killing of a crore of Brahmins, the killing of a crore of cows, the killing of a 
crore of gurus, the killing of a crore of children, the killing of a crore of women, 
the (31) destruction of a crore of sivaJingams ; the sins attaching to all these 
tirthas ; the sins attaching to the destruction of Paramesvar and ParameSvarl 
who live in all these tirthas (32) [shall be upon] his head. If anyone at any time 
obstinately persists in abiding [within these limits] [and] if [another] (33) 
drags him away and ejects him, ties him up and (?) (34) him, no penalty shall 
be [exacted of him]. In the presence of these witnesses: Sri Aditya, Sri 
Candrama, Fire, Earth, (35) Water, Sky, Wind, Breath, Death, Day, Night, 
Evening, Faith, five Brahmins, five Pradhans, five Khas Magars. On the 
(36) full moon of the bright half of Kartik in the Sri Saka [era] (37) 1592. If 
any one destroys this (?), if he moves [? the inscriptions, etc.] (38) here and 
there, if he conceals [them], if he adds or erases one letter, the sins of murder 
mentioned (39) and recorded above shall be upon him. If any one makes 
provision for this (1), if he repairs it, the merits mentioned above shall be 
upon him. The Nepali era 790, in the month of (40) a4vin, in the bright half, 
on the day of the full moon, the constellation being uttarabhadra, in the 
conjunction dhruva, the day (41) being Monday. Written by Sri Krsnadeva 
Mi(^ra). So may it be well. 


The Dates 


Two dates are given in the text, the former in the Saka era, the latter 
in the Nepal era (samvat). There is a discrepancy between them with regard to 
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the month, but it is only an apparent one. The Nepal era ran, and still does, 
some 15 days behind the $aka, which difference is sufficient to place the full 
moon day on which the lake was consecrated in the month of Kartik in the one, 
and in Aivin in the other. In our calendar, the date is that of the last full 
moon before 15 October 1670. It will have been noticed that the Nepali era 
dating contains details of the constellation ( naksatra ) and conjunction (yoga), 
which are not included in the other. 


The Tirthas 

The names of 51 tirthas are recorded in the text. A few of them are not 
known, but a general analysis of their location is possible. 8 are in India; 
12 in Nepal, but outside the Valley; and the remaining 31 are probably 
in the Valley. Of the 12 which are outside the Valley, 9 are too far distant from 
the centre to be included in the ritual circumambulations which were under¬ 
taken from time to time by both Hindus and Buddhists. 

The list of tirthas appended on pp. 174-5 has been abstracted from a 
vamimali which was lent to me by a resident of Sankhu. It is a tcaivifce list, 
and purports to contain the names of the 64 principal tirthas, in each of 
which is a iivalingam. A casual glance is sufficient to show that the listing is 
designed to serve as an itinerary. The places are plotted along a regular route 
in such a way as to minimize the distance to be travelled. The order of the 
march is along the circumferences of a series of roughly concentric circles, 
the first of which includes in a wide sweep all the perimeter tirthas, the later 
ones narrowing down successively until a centre is reached in the neighbourhood 
of Pa4upatinath and Guhyesvarl. The prescribed direction is that of a pradalc- 
sind, that is clockwise, which ensures that the central tirthas are always on the 
right of the pilgrim. These journeys, which are still undertaken by the devout, 
are regarded as a source of much merit. 

Compared with the vamsdvali list, that in the Rani Pokhri text appears 
haphazard. It was certainly not designed as an itinerary ; nor can any other 
principle of arrangement be discovered in it. The first few names alone will 
serve to illustrate the irregularity of its compilation : Ganga at Varanasi 
(India); Ganga at Vaidyanath (India); Bagmatl (Nepal Valley); Sankhamul 
(Nepal Valley); Panauti (Nepal East No. I); GandakI (West Nepal); KaufSikI 
(East Nepal); Sundarinadi (Nepal Valley). Even the tirthas within the Valley 
are not recorded according to any recognizable geographical scheme. So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the entries are not based on any known vamsdvali 
or lirlha mdhdtmya. One fact alone is clear : the text includes the names of 
many of the most famous tirthas. For that reason it is to be inferred that the 
purpose guiding the selection was to confer upon the lake the highest possible 
sanctity by ensuring that the holiest of the shrines had contributed to its sum 
of waters. 
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Appendix (see p. 173) 

This abstract from the Sankhu vamidaali is presented under the numbers given in the 
vainiauali. Under each number the names are in the following order: name of the Itiujam; 
name or names of the tirthtu ; location details as they occur. The location details in English 
have been added by me. 

1. anantalinaa : aryatirtha : confluence of Kaujiki and Lilavati in Dumjil. 

2. /ribhimeJVara ; devatirtha ; bhadrakawfikiaagjam—in Dolakha. 

3. /[ikaphelyara ; auvarpatirtha ; suvarr^akawJiki/aylavatisajjgam—in Raping. 

4. JylkalyapeJyara ; kafvapatirtba ; in Madan. 

5. JriphatikeJyara ; kantitirtha ; himafravacandrakantisaqgam. 

G. JVicandreJvara ; ugratirtha ; rupavatFbhadravatFsaggam—in Banepa. 

7. dhanejvara : ugratirtha apfhadatirtha ; neat Banepa. 

8. Jrivika[eXvara ; uujcatirtha j near Banepa. 

9. indre/vara ; sacitirtha; lilavatirnpavatisatjgam—in Panauti. 

10. Jrimalo£vara; g& ndh arvatirtha ; lilavatisukhafravasaqaam—east of Godavari. 

11. JrigupteJvara ; si ddh atirtha: prabhavatilasasaqgam—in Phulcok. 

12. |rinilelyara ; rudratirtba: manamatisarasvatiaaqgam—in Lele. 

13. camnakefvara : manafritirtba ; in Leie. 

14. ]riramejyara ; prabhatFrtha ; grabhavatisarasyatisaggam—near PrabhavatF. 

15. Irikalejyara ; kalatirtha ; vaytaranFgh araba rasangam—in Mriguco. 

16. JrFnalara mbh efvara ; vrahmattrtba ; in Dyatalaco. 

17. JrFbalakeJvara ; pargagatjgarudratFrtha ; in Pharping. 

18- JrigopaleJ vara ; vyaghratirtha fisarinitirtfaa; bagmatigomatia ane am—in Pharping. 

19. Jripajcake/vara ; vrahmatirtha ; ca ndr akantiratnakantinadiaargam—in Chitlong. 

20. Jriunmatelyara ; euvar q ati rtb a; citrakan tiau varg anadisa q g am—in Tiatung. 

21. frinandikefvara ; nanditirtha ; ratnakantisuvan? aq rab hasaqgam. 

22. Xrigokhurejyara ; gotFrtha ratnakantinanditirtha; in Kucha]. 

23. frFpa gtj ukejVara ; bhadratrrtha naradatirtha; recikaretovatisajjgam vyomaparyat—in 

Palung. 

24. irikutojvara ; galavatirtha ; in Agnigaon. 

25. jEiasitelyara mabadeva ; asitatFrtlia; fakiavatimanuvatisaggam—in Kbasi. 

26. JribhoyraveJyara ; hhavravatirtha j sigraaawtyatri/ulaj'aggiaaggam—in Nuwakot. 

27. Jrivrahmefvara; vr ahm atirtha; vrabmachalavrabmapadisapgam—in Kapila6, north of 

Nuwakot. 

28. kartikejvara ; skandatirtha ; ca ndr advtptisi ddh idravasa[)gam—in Yatagung. 

29. JatarudreJvara; yatarisinjhatirtha vagadyaratirtha vrahmatirtha; jyegtilavisisaggam 

sundariiala—in Seopuri. 

30. ^Eikagejyara ; akajagaggatirtha ; in Gagal. 

31. £nmanieu<[ejyara ; maqicudakuq^atirtha; in Sankhu. 

32. tiiyogejvara ; yagagaggatFrtha ; in Sankhu. 

33. jyotiliggejyara ! riarayananad-Fkarttatirtha; (?) 

34. yonili qg efvara ; vogatirtha ; ratnavatinaravan Fea n g am—in Sankhu. 

35. Jiiratgaeikjelyara ; ratnahradatirtha ; in Mahadco PokharF, east of Valley. 

36. (rivagl|vara j vFranaditirjJia ; (?) 

37. ftikalejvara ; fankhakuryfotirtha ; in Cangu. 

38. JrFvalmikef vara ; virahhadratirtha: bhadranadivFranadisaggam-—in Bhatglon. 

39. JrimagyaleJvara ; bhadratirtha ; in BhatgSon. 

40. JnvimaleJyara; vimadakagaggatirtha; Sipagol. 

41. JnanantaliggeJvara ; [gitirtha ; anantaligga. 

42. JriviJyarupeXyara ; v[ddbagaggatlrtjia ; (?) 

43. somejvara ; somatirtha ; padmanadikosagaggaeaggam. 

44. (j;Fgirira.[e/yara ; gofrQgatirtha; goff pg Foakravatiea gg am—in Godavari. 

45. JrFFfngeJvara ; 8i ddh arasatirthakuq<(ala ; in SunaguthF. 

46. jxitriliggelyara ; mutikujyiatirtha ; in Patan. 

47. kupa(,ejyara ; udakaku g<( atirtha; in Patan. 

48. aervefvarakn mhh ejvara ; gawrFku qd atirtha tagrahadatirtha; in Patan. 
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49. Jrigoloke£yara; rudratirtha matatirtha; takgakabrada kaketikabrada awgadbinadi 

Buvarganadl—near Kirtipur. 

50. c andr amimradeivara; bhasmatirtha Iiijgatirtha ca ndr adviptikanakhalatirtlia; matsj'a- 

gatjganavadharaaarjgam suvar y adharanandi tnlaklad v ipti bhasm aga ijg jsa n g am i ndr ahra- 

danandininadr—? at base of Candxagiri. 

51. /riyakgejvara ; nanditirtha yakgatirtha a/iratirtha; in (?) Ichangu, west of Valley. 

52. fricandikefvara j pig^akaratirtha ; in Tokha. 

53. dhatmelvari; vegtiladharmaga ng aae qg am ; capalig£am—near Buijhanilkanth. 

54. Jngokarnefyara ; pitimabatirlha; vagmaticamirabhigaBaijgaru—in Gokarna. 

55. lL'iko{eJyara; aamkhamulatirtha: vagmatimanamattrudradhargsangam : in Patan. 

56. frivigefvara j vanaaangatirtha ; ? in BirieSvar. 

57. Jcijpine/yaia ; mayuratijtha ; calan—in Gyaneavar Calan. 

58. Jripargate/yara ; i nanakuoatirtha ; in Deopatan. 

59. JrijaleJvari; vagmatiialefvaratirtha j guhyejyarigha[a. 

60. Jriguhyelyari; guhvefvantirtha pafukunda ra guphavrahmodavatirtha sundaritirtha 

skandakundamiiolgangatirtha bhfgukur^alavrahmamedatirtha agastvakun qavrahma- 
dvipatirtha saPtafsitirtha pafuyonitirtha gokburat.irt.ha vngaku qd a vaj jiaku qd aBuvatT| a- 

dbaranadiko sodakatlrtha ; in Guhyeivari. 

61. JrikirateJvara ; rudrasahasratirtha; in Gaurighat. 

62. fribhasmefvara ; bhassLagatjgakug^atirtha ; south of Pa.4upatma.tb. 

63. Xribhuvane/vari; i na.nitirtha j in Deopatan. 

64. JrirudragoreJvara; rudrasnanodakatirtha; in Pa4upatinatb. 


The Precincts of the Lake 

The ground in which the Rani Pokhri was dug was probably part of the 
Masavakhel, a large tract of open grass land, the southern sector of which 
is now included in the Tundikhel. At the time of the excavation the immediate 
surrounds were incorporated within the precincts of the lake, and to mark the 
limits of the enclosure four temples were erected, one at each corner. The most 
likely position for the inscribed stones was in front, or at the side, of the temples. 
The text refers to the temples simply as devala. No special dedication, apart 
from that which embraced the whole site, is given ; for which reason it may 
be conjectured that they contained no image. The existence to-day of other 
empty shrines in Kathmandu, belonging to this period, confirms this view. 
The four temples, which now stand near the corners of the lake, besides being 
nearer the edge of the water than the devala could have been, are clearly of 
later origin. They were probably built by Jang Bahadur at the time when he 
demolished what Oldfield describes as the * picturesque ’ central temple and the 
‘ bridge of several arches which connected it with the western side of the tank 
and replaced them by ‘ the present ugly brick-and-plaster structure The 
corner temples, each of which contains an image, are all of this unattractive 
style of architecture. The original devalas have completely disappeared. 

The text of the inscription describes the precincts of the lake in considerable 
detail. 

The north-western devala was built very near to the panall outside the 
Tetana Dhoka. A pcmall is an artificial reservoir, which is fed by water running 
in from a canal, kuld, through an underground sluice, and falling into the 
reservoir usually through the mouths of makara, fish-like gargoyles. Such 
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reservoirs and canals formed the water supply system of Newar Kathmandu. 
This panali still exists, though much decayed and full of stagnant water. The 
Tetana Dhoka, however, has been dismantled, though its location at the 
entrance to the Kamalachitol is revealed by a large base stone, which protrudes 
from the south side of the road leading south-west to the Hanuman Dhoka, 
and by a small Gapes shrine set in a wall behind the stone. The name of the 
gate has been forgotten, but it can be inferred from the retention of the name 
Tetana Baha by a small vihara, or monastic establishment, nearby. The gate 
was still standing in the time of Oldfield and Wright, who both refer to it as 
the ' north-east gateway ’. I am informed that it was dismantled by Bir 
Shamsher, who was Maharaja from a.d. 1885 to a.d. 1901, as part of a building 
programme which gave to Kathmandu the Darbar School and Hospitals. 
The two lions, which originally stood on either side of the gate, have been 
removed to adorn the image of Kala Bhairava in the Hanuman Dhoka. The 
panali and the gate fix the approximate position of the devala. 

A line drawn east from this demla to that in the north-east corner would 
have been immediately to the south of a gu(hi field and of part of the village of 
Jamala. The field is now completely built over ; but a resident of one of the 
houses standing on the site told me that the field was in existence in the time of 
his grandfather, to whom part of it was presented for building purposes. A 
gu(hi is an association of Newars of the same caste for the performance of an 
agreed religious or social act, It was, and still is, customary for the members to 
contribute to the funds of the association, and for part of the money so collected 
to be invested in land, the revenues from which were then devoted to the 
purpose for which the association was formed. A said varti gu[ki is one which 
is committed to the daily distribution of alms. There are a number of such 
gu[his, and they are usually wealthy. 

Something of the village of Jamala still remains, but a part, possibly 
a large part, of it was demolished by Bir Shamsher to make room for an 
engineering workshop and the grounds of his darbar. The vihara of the village 
was filled with debris in the course of the operation, and left so ; but it was 
re-excavated and re furbished later by Chandra Shamsher. Though apparently 
little used to-day, it is still famous as the original shrine of Sveta Machendranath, 
whose image now resides in a large temple near the centre of Kathmandu. 
If local etymology can be accepted, the memory of the earlier location of the 
deity is preserved in the Newar! name of its present habitat: jambadya, 
i.e. the god, dya, of the vihara, bd, of Jamala, jam. 

The meaning of the Newar! word £kvdkacala or tvdkacala is lost, and its 
reference is therefore unknown. There are three possible conjectures. It may 
have been the name of the southern or south-western sector of the village of 
Jamala, or of a gate which stood there ; or the whole phrase jamala ([iwdkamla 
may have been the name of the gu[hi field. It was a common practice among 
Newars to give proper names to their fields. 

The landmarks delimiting the precincts of the lake on the eastern aide 
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have been completely obliterated by buildings erected by Blr Shamsher and 
Chandra Shamsher : the Sanskrit School, the Bir Library, and the Trichandra 
College. Also in the same row now are two mosques; and, very recently, 
two petrol stations and an electricity power house. The text mentions two 
landmarks, in addition to the devala of which no trace remains: Jrl upadhyako 
panall , the reservoir of fin Upidhya, and valamasdna, child cemetery. There are 
three pandits behind the line of recent buildings, but it is unlikely that any of 
them is the one referred to. The most northerly of them is too far from the 
lake to serve as a mark. Of the other two, one is comparatively new ; and both 
of them, being east of the south-east corner of the lake, are too far south, in 
view of the fact made clear in the text that the panall lay to the north of the 
valamasdna, which was itself an eastern, not a southern, landmark. It is 
possible that the Muaulman cemetery and gardens behind the two mosques 
and the Trichandra College cover land originally used as the valamasdna ; 
and that the panall was filled in and its water supply diverted to make room 
for the foundations of one or other of the later buildings. Local tradition still 
retains a memory of a valamasdna in roughly the area indicated ; and the use 
of such a cemetery, in which were buried the bodies of children who died in 
infancy, is attested by the continuance of the custom in modern practice. 

The southern boundary of the lake is the Masavakhel, measured from the 
canal, hula, which ran, presumably in a southerly direction, from the devala , 
which was situated in an area known as umade. A theory that the word umade 
might be related to the name of the goddess Umadevi was fully confirmed, 
in the course of a close exploration of the site, by the discovery of a stone 
buried in the compound of the petrol station at the western end of the road 
leading to Dilli Bazar. The Newarl inscription on the stone mentions the 
existence of an old temple in honour of Umadevi and Mahesvar. Traces of the 
hula running from Umade are possibly preserved in the ditch which separates 
the present Tundikhel on the east from the road leading south towards the 
Bhadraka.il Temple and the outer gate of the Singha Darbar. This ditch 
connects with a channel, probably itself an old kuld , now buried but not 
obliterated, which runs across the Tundikhel, north of the Mahankal Temple. 
As has been mentioned earlier, what remains of the Masavakhel is preserved 
in the northern part of the present Tundikhel. The land south of the Masavakhel 
is reported to have been rough woodland, which was later cleared and levelled 
by Jang Bahadur for use as a parade ground. 

The open ground, cswra, in Asantol, which lay to the west of the lake, and 
which must have been an extension of the Masavakhel, is completely covered 
by the Darbar School, the two hospitals to the south of it, and fairly recent 
houses to the west. The fortunate discovery of stone D in the compound of the 
Blr Hospital makes it certain that the devala and panall were somewhere in that 
vicinity. The panall, which in any case must have fallen into disuse after the 
diversions of the water canals by Jang Bahadur and Bir Shamsher, was probably 
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filled in. at the time of the erection of the hospital; and the demla has suffered 
the same fate as the other three. 

Historical Note 1 

The circumstances in which the Rani Pokhrl came to be constructed are 
not clear. The name itself, which is the only name current, or known to have 
been current, in the Nepali language, is old, probably as old, or nearly as old, 
as the lake. The name implies the association of some queen with the lake. 
Yet the inscription makes no reference to a queen, nor does it use the name 
Rani Pokhrl or any other proper name. The only persons mentioned in the 
inscription are the king, Pratap Malla, and his son, Cakravartendra Malla, in 
whose honour the lake was constructed and dedicated. Wright and Levi 
both mention a queen, but differ in their account of her association with it. In 
Wright’s version, which is based on his vamsdvall, three persons are involved : 
the king, one of his queens, and his dead son. ‘ The deceased son’s mother was 
inconsolable for the loss of her youngest son, and the Raja, to comfort her, 
caused a tank to be dug. . . . This tank is called the Rani Pokhrl.’ Levi’s 
short note, which, since it is not supported by any reference to an authority, 
must be presumed to rest upon local information acquired in Kathmandu, 
makes no mention of the prince. ' He (i.e. Pratap Malla} dug the pretty basin 
of Ran! Pokhrl to the east of Kathmandu, in honour of a queen.’ A recent 
publication in Nepal, Dewmahd, which draws its material from a privately 
owned vamsdvall, contains this statement. ‘ Candrapatendra Malla, son of 
Sri Raja Pratap Malla, having the many distinguishing marks of royalty, 
ascended the throne, but after he had reigned for 24 hours, he died. His mother 
Maharani Bhuvana LaksmI, being in great sorrow, had the lake made and 
set up in the middle of it her personal deities and Mahadeva. She had water 
brought from all the tirthas and from Budhanllkanth, and established the 
lake on the 15th day of the bright half of Kartik in the year of the Nepali era 
790. The lake is called the Ram Pokhrl because the queen made it.’ Here the 
participation of the king is not referred to. A copy of a private vamsdvall, 
the original of which I have not been able to trace, and which I identify by 
the initials TL, contains this account of the story. ‘ On account of the ill 
fortune of his youngest son, the king, expending much money in his honour, 
with great imagination, sent for water in all directions and had it brought 
from many tirthas, and constructed the Rani Pokhrl , which he named 
“ Nagatalau ” (Naga Lake), and in the middle of it he placed his personal 
deity (or deities). Filling [the lake] with the water of Nilkantb, and putting 
in it the water of all the tirthas, he constructed the lake in the form of a yantra 1 ; 
and placing in it the Naga Sankha-phanl, formally and auspiciously dedicated 


1 The published source* referred to in this historical note are ; Wright, History of Nepal; 
Sylvain Levi, Lt Nepal, vol. u ; Oldfield. Sketches from Nipal; Landon, Nepal, 

4 yantra : an angular geometrical figure. The figure in this ea.Be is a rectangle. 
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it, and so released his son from re-birth.’ The distinguishing features of this 
version are that the queen is not mentioned, though the name Rani Pokhri 
is used, and that, though the lake is alleged to have been given the name 
‘ Nagatalau ’, the writer of the vamiavali did not adopt it. The name 
' Nagatalau ’ does not occur in any other source known to me, nor has it 
gained currency in the language. 

The only inference that can safely be drawn from these divergent accounts 
is that the events which led up to the digging of the lake are to be sought in 
the domestic history of the royal family. To make a study of this it is first 
necessary to take note of material available in other sources. 

A search for inscriptional material which I have been able to carry out 
recently 1 in Kathmandu has brought to light three inscriptions, which were 
apparently not known to Wright or Levi. Two are in the Hanuman Dhoka, 
the Court Darbar Square of Kathmandu ; the third is on the two flanks of the 
elephant statue which stands on the south bank of the Rani Pokhri. All 
three are in Newark The first is on the outer wall of the octagonal temple 
on the west side of the Hanuman Dhoka. After citing the genealogy of the 
king and of one of his queens, who was the daughter of Vir Narayan of Bihar, 
the text continues : ‘ This RupamatldevI was the wife of fki ^ri Pratap Malla, 
[as was] his beloved Sri Rajamatidevi of Karnat. Both these queens having 
died, I, Pratap Malla, have built this temple, and so that we may not be 
separated in our future lives, I have built statues of RukminI and Satyabhama, 
and have set up an image of Vamsa Gopal. Samvat 769 phalgun (app. February 
1649} The second inscription is on the northern face of the stone pillar 
which was erected in front of the Degutale temple, a three-tiered shrine built 
as an integral part of the palace. On top of this pillar are seated figures said 
to be those of Pratap Malla and members of his family. Part of this text reads 
as follows: ' I, Sri Sri Rajarajendra Kavindra Jaya Pratap Malla, have set 
up this pillar of stone, and have made my own statue in gold, and those of my 
wives, the Maharajakumarl of the great city of Bihar, the Maharani Jagajjanani 
Sri Sri Anaka PriyadevI, and &rl Sri Maharani Prabhavatidevi, and of our 
sons Maharajakumar £ri &rl Jaya Bhupendra Malladeva and Maharajadhiraja 
Nepalesvara Rajendra Sri Cakravartendra Malladeva and Sri fkl Jaya 
Mahipatendra Malladeva and £rl Sri Jaya Nrpendra Malladeva and Sri Sri 
Jaya Parthivendra Malladeva ; and being desirous to make these eight persons 
free from re-birth, I have placed on the top of this pillar golden images of the 
eight: in the year samvat 790 Bhadrapada (app. August-September 1670) ’. 
Two points require immediate comment: the senior queen is given the grandilo¬ 
quent title ‘ jagajjanani ’ (world-mother); and the four sons from Cakra¬ 
vartendra to Parthivendra are listed in reverse order of seniority. The elephant 
inscription is badly mutilated and in large part obscured by cement, but, 
though the readable fragments cannot be pieced together into a coherent 


1 January to March 1957. 
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translation, sufficient is decipherable to identify three persons, presumably 
those riding on the animal, as the king, Cakravartendra, and Mahipatindra. 
Landon photographed the statue and commented on it. ‘ The Nepalese 
Chronicle asserts that the figures upon the back of the elephant are those of 
Pratapa and the mother of the deceased prince. It will be seen from the illustra¬ 
tion below that there are three figures on the back of the elephant, and it is 
doubtful whether any of them is that of a woman.’ The chronicle referred 
to is Wright’s. Whereas the observation in Landon’s second sentence is correct 
in both its clauses, it is surprising that he did not notice the inscription. 

I have seen three silver coins in Kathmandu which belong to the period 
under examination. The first bears the name Sri Sri Jaya Cakravartendra 
Malla Deva ; and it is dated 789 (a.d. 1669). This coin is of capital importance 
in that it confirms beyond doubt that Cakravartendra was on the throne for 
part of that year. It appears to be identical with the coin which Wright 
describes. The half-mohar to which Landon refers, and of which he gives two 
photographs is clearly another coin. Moreover it is undated. The second 
coin bears the name Sri Sri Jaya Nrpendra Malla Deva. Its date is probably 
796 (a.d. 1676). The third figure is not clear, but it is not 9, which indicates 
that it is a different coin from that mentioned by Levi, which is dated 799 
(a.d. 1679). The third coin is inscribed Sri Sri Jaya Bhupalendra Malla Deva. 
Its date is 812 (a.d. 1692). This also is a different coin from Levi’s, which is 
dated 802 (a.d. 1682). 

Local tradition has but two contributions to offer to the story of the Rani 
Pokkri, but they are substantial. The first is the name itself, Rani Pokhrl 
(Queen Lake), a central fact which cannot be ignored. The second is a story 
which was given to me this year, to the effect that Cakravartendra Malla 
was killed on the day of his accession by an elephant which took fright, and that 
in commemoration of the manner of his death the elephant statue with its three 
figures was erected on the south bank of the lake. This account of his death 
has more of the ring of truth than that given by Wright and others that the 
newly crowned king was killed by an unfortunate conjunction of emblems 
on the issue of coins struck to mark the occasion. It was, and still, of course, is, 
the custom in Nepal for a king on the day of his coronation to ride in procession 
through the streets of the capital on an elephant. 

A few dates seem to have been established beyond reasonable doubt; 
and they are important for the reconstruction of the history of the period, 
including that of the Rani Pokhrl. 


Christian 

Bra 

1639 

1649 

1662 


Napoli 

Era Event Source 

759 Pratap Malla ascended the throne Wright, Levi 

769 Date of the memorial tablet in memory Inscription 

of the two queens 

782 Conclusion of peace with the king of Wright, Levi 
Bhatgaon, and last mention of war 
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Christian 

Era 

Nepali 

Era 

Event 

Source 

1666 

786 

Delegation of royal power to his sons by 

Wright, Levi 

1669 

789 

Pratap Malla 

Cakravartendra Malla ascended the 

Coin 

1670 

790 

throne 

Erection of pillar in the Hanuman 

Inscription 

Aug.-Sept. 

1670 

790 

Dhoka 

Dedication of the Rani Pokhri . 

Inscription 

Sept.-Oct. 

1676(«) 

796(?) 

Nrpendra Malla on the throne 

Coin 

1679 

799 

Nrpendra Malla on the throne 

Coin 

1682 

802 

Bhupalendra Malla on the throne 

Coin 

1692 

812 

Bhupalendra Malla on the throne 

Coin 

1694 

814 

Bhaskara Malla ascended the throne . 

Wright, Levi 


Pratap Malla ascended the throne in a.d. 1639, probably while his father 
was still alive. The vamsavalis explain that his father was mad. There were 
two wives, one from Bihar, the other from Karnat; but both of them died 
before a.d. 1649. He re-married, this time again two, of whom one also was 
from Bihar. The Devamald gives a third name, which may be that of a third 
queen, or a variant name for one of the two queens. Two of these queens were 
living in a.d. 1670, when the pillar was erected in the Hanuman Dhoka; 
and one of them must have been the mother of Cakravartendra, the youngest 
prince. It is not known for certain which queen was the mother of any of the 
four princes, Parthivendra, Nrpendra, Mahendra, and Cakravartendra. We 
cannot be sure either of the relationship to Pratap Malla of the Mabarajkumar 
Jaya Bhupendra, who is listed immediately after the queens on the pillar. He 
may have been his son, as the text implies ; but the vamAdvalis concur that 
there were only four sons. So it is more likely that he was a young grandson, 
and possibly the same person as Bhupalendra, who is stated in the TL 
vamiavcHl to be the son of Parthivendra. 

Pratap Malla’s was a strangely mixed character. From the record of his 
campaigns against Gorkha, Tibet, and the other two Valley cities, it may be 
deduced that he was a military commander of ability. His army was never 
defeated in battle. Yet the vamsavalis show him to have been eccentric, vain, 
and vicious. Of his eccentricity the two polyglot stones in the Hanuman 
Dhoka—there are two, not one as Levi implies—containing 15 and 14 different 
scripts respectively, stand in illustration. A further example is his long sojourn 
in a camp north of Kathmaqdu while an embankment was being built to 
make possible a direct flow of sacred water from Budhanllkaoth to a pond 
in his palace, after the completion of which he was able, as he had vowed, to 
return home with the water. There are many instances also of an inordinate 
religious fervour. At the other extreme, he was capable of indescribably vicious 
outrages, some of which brought him into serious disrepute with his subjects. 
On one occasion he was compelled to leave Kathmandu and undergo a long and 
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costly expiation at Pasupatinath. It must be remembered that there may have 
been a strain of insanity in his blood; and it is possible that as he got older 
his excesses reached such a pitch that steps had to be taken to curb them. The 
report, common so far as I know to all the vam4avalls, that in a.d. 1666, he 
decided on the advice of his religious teacher to devote himself to religion and 
poetry, and to delegate the exercise of his royal prerogatives to his sons for a 
year at a time, may be interpreted as a coup d’etat , or at least as some re-adjust¬ 
ment within the royal family, undertaken very probably to prevent a serious 
scandal. Pressure could have been brought to bear by a number of agents: 
the senior queen, or both queens together, the sons, the courtiers and army 
chiefs, or any combination of them. What actually happened we do not know ; 
but there is no doubt that some move was made which had the effect of 
limiting the powers of the king. In this connexion the title ‘ jagajjanani ’ 
(world-mother) applied to the senior queen on the pillar inscription springs to 
mind. It might have been merely an honorific title ; but it is at least possible 
that it adverts to a more practical exercise of ‘ motherly' care. 

The situation at court between a.d. 1666 and a.d. 1694, when Bhaskara 
Malla ascended the throne, is obscure. The orderly taking-over of office by 
the four sons reads a little like a fairy story, it is true, but the unanimity of 
the vamsavalis precludes its being dismissed as without foundation in fact. 
The king was not officially deposed. He was still allowed to use the royal style 
of Makarqjadhirdja NepdUsvara ; and his name appeared in public pronounce¬ 
ments. But his authority diminished until probably by the middle of the 
eighth decade nothing remained to him but the style of king. No other 
hypothesis can explain the evidence. The coin struck in his name is proof that 
Cakravartendra was co-king in a.d. 1669. Other coins, my own and those men¬ 
tioned by L6vi, attest that Nrpendra and Bhupalendra were in power between 
A.D. 1676 and 1679, and a.d. 1682 and 1692, respectively. The TL vam4d.mll 
states that Parthivendra was on the throne for some years—the dates in 
this vamsavali are unreliable. Wright and Levi mention Mahendra and 
Bhupalendra as succeeding Pratap Malla. If Wright’s date for the king's death, 
a.d. 1689, is correct, it can hardly be disputed that for some considerable 
time before he died he had ceased to be king in anything but name. Ldvi’a 
omission of the date of his death, for the date of the accession of an heir is 
in the circumstances not necessarily the same thing, may be interpreted to 
suggest that there was doubt about it; and that in any case it was not at the 
time a matter of national importance. 

Frequent changes of monarch and uncertainty with regard to succession 
often in the history of Nepal led to periods of disorder, in which rival 
contenders strove to establish themselves, to the detriment of peace and order 
in the kingdom. On this occasion there were frequent changes of monarch, 
but the vamsavdls contain no hint of serious upset, rivalry, or strife at court, 
or unrest among the nobility and people. Moreover, there was apparently 
no renewal of hostile action on the part of the not too friendly states by which 
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Kathmandu was surrounded, and with which it had recently been at war. Weak¬ 
ness of government would have been an invitation to an ambitious and oppor¬ 
tunist neighbour. It is true that the only evidence we have on the subject is that 
of silence; but it cannot be ignored. The writers of the vamSSmRs would hardly 
have passed unrecorded a story of disorder and civil strife. Trouble was news 
then as now. It is reasonable to conclude therefore that it was a period of no 
serious disorder, but rather of internal stability and external peace ; and the 
conclusion, if correct, immediately suggests a question similar to that which 
arose previously: was there not some person, or persons, anonymously in control 
of the course of events, whose authority was strong enough to maintain stability 
of government ? 

Certain items of information, each supported by at least two different 
sources except (2), (3), and (4), are now available for an attempted recon¬ 
struction of the Rani Pokhrl problem in its historical setting. (1) The Nepali 
name of the lake was, and still is, the Rani Pokhrl. (2} The name does not 
occur in the inscription. (3) There is no allusion to a queen in the inscription. 
(4) In 789 N.E., Cakravartendra ascended the throne and died. (5) In 790 N.E., 
Cakravartendra was accorded the full style of royalty, even though he was 
dead. (6) There is no mention of the death of Cakravartendra in the pillar 
inscription. (7) Pratap Malla was not after a.d. 1666 in full active control of the 
affairs of state, but his name continued to be used as a symbol of authority. 
(8) Between a.d. 1662 and 1694, six kings ruled in Kathmandu, not counting 
Bhaskara Malla, who succeeded in a.d. 1694 ; and there were at least eight 
changes of succession. (9) It was a period of apparently stable government, 
and there were no external wars. 

A hypothetical reconstruction, to be satisfactory, must take account of all 
the nine foregoing items of information. To account for some it is necessary to 
postulate the agency of the queen, who was the mother of Cakravartendra. To 
account for others it is necessary to postulate the existence of a personality, 
or personalities, powerful enough to maintain continuity and harmony of 
government in spite of frequent changes of monarch. But to fit all nine into a 
framework of explanation which is historically coherent, the only satisfactory 
hypothesis is that the queen, the mother of Cakravartendra, was that powerful 
personality behind the throne. The queen, in my view, was the Maharam 
JagajjananI Anaka Priyadevi, whose style might also have included the names 
Bhuvana Laksmi. On the basis of this hypothesis a reconstruction is possible. 

When the conduct of the king passed all reasonable bounds and no other 
means of preventing a scandal presented itself, the queen, in a.d. 1666, with the 
agreement of the Brahmins and the court, arranged for the royal prerogatives 
to be exercised by the four princes in turn, though the king was allowed to 
retain his royal style. To external appearances he seemed to have made a 
voluntary surrender of his office. The experiment proved successful. In its 
fourth year, a.d. 1669, the youngest prince ascended the throne, but was killed 
in an elephant accident on the same day. The queen, stricken with grief. 
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refused to allow any of the other brothers to become king, in title at any rate, 
during what would have been the year of office of her youngest and favourite 
son. She suppressed mention of his death, and had the full royal style accorded 
him when he was referred to in a public inscription. At the same time she 
gave orders for the construction of the Rani Pokhn and the erection of a 
commemorative elephant statue on its bank. The omission of her name from 
the lake inscription, and the general fact that the mmiavalis make no reference 
to the authority she wielded, are not in any sense to be regarded as contra¬ 
dictory, because, and this point is most important, they conform to the 
expected pattern of social behaviour in Hindu society. The role prescribed 
to her as a wife would have rendered unthinkable any official use of her name 
during the life-time of her husband. Complete anonymity was, however, 
impossible. The people of the capital, knowing of her interest in the lake 
and of the grief which occasioned it, called the lake the Rani Pokhri. History, 
it seems, has restored to her part of the obscurity which public acclaim denied 
her at the time, by losing her personal name. After Cakravartendra’s year was 
over, the pattern of double royalty, with Pratap Malia king de iure-, one of 
his sons king de facto , and both using the title of royalty, was resumed. As 
time went on, the need for the personal control of the queen may have 
diminished, and the succession by seniority been reverted to ; but the critical 
period was over, and peace had been assured for the state. Pratap Malia lived 
on for a number of years, but when he died, and the date is not yet confirmed, 
his death had no historical importance. 

That this reconstruction is hypothetical is admitted, but it fits the facts ; 
and there seems to be no other framework of explanation within which the 
conflicting evidence of vamsavalis, inscriptions, coins, and popular tradition 
can be brought into accord. 


Language Note 

The first two lines of the text and part of the third are in Sanskrit; the 
last five lines and part of the preceding line are in Newari; but the greater 
part of the text, approximately 33 lines, is in Nepali. The assignment to Nepali 
of the major place in a document belonging to the year a.d, 1670 is an event of 
importance in the history of the Nepali language. 

In a.d. 1768, the long campaign of PrithvI Narayan &ah and his Gorkhali 
forces against the three cities of the Valley ended in complete success for the 
invaders. The Malia dynasty was crushed, never to revive ; its kings had either 
been killed in battle or defeated and put under restraint. The newly won power 
of Prithvi Narayan was unchallenged, and within a remarkably short time 
his dominion was extended to Garhwal in the west and Sikkim in the east. The 
Newars became a subject people, and were permitted no share in the affairs 
of state. Their language suffered a similar ignominy : their conquerors did 
not speak it, nor did they then or at any later time attempt to learn it. It was 
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banished to the homes of the defeated. It would, however, be erroneous to 
suppose that this utter and sudden change in political power was paralleled 
by an equally radical change in the language situation, and that Nepali, as it is 
called to-day, was brought into Kathmandu and the Valley cities at the time 
of the conquest, as an alien language. Great though the change in the relative 
status and prestige of the two languages was, the witness of the Rani Pokhri 
and other inscriptions goes to show that Nepali was not at that time an alien 
language, but that it had been domiciled in Kafhmandu over a long period. 

The Rani Pokhri inscription is dated A.D. 1670 ; but there is in Kathmandu 
a short, but still earlier, inscription, which is dated A.D. 1641. The greater 
part of both texts is in Nepali. This fact constitutes prima facie evidence that 
Nepali was known and in formal use in Kathmandu at least 130 years before the 
Gorkha invasion, and suggests that a.d. 1641 was the end of a phase in 
linguistic history, not the beginning. Nepali was by this time established in the 
city, not just entering it. Its use in the royal proclamations can be accounted 
for only on the assumption that a large proportion of the people spoke it. 

Baburam Acarya, the father of Nepalese historical studies, writing a few 
years ago in a Kathmandu periodical, made this comment on the use of Nepali 
in the Rani Pokhri inscription. ‘ When Pratap Malla constructed the Rani 
Pokhri tirtha, he set up an inscription in stone so that news of the tirtha should 
spread all over the country, to the east and the west; and because Newari, 
the language of the capital, was not current in the east and the west, he made 
use of khas bhdsd in this inscription, thereby acknowledging it to be the national 
language.’ While it is open to doubt whether the term ‘ national ’ can be 
appropriately applied to any one language in use in the seventeenth century 
within the geographical area now known as Nepal, Baburam is correct in stating 
that through the medium of Nepali, knowledge of the lake could be taken to a 
large number of people living outside the Valley, and that these people could 
not be reached by Newari. Nevertheless, he gives only part of the picture. It 
is insufficient, and may indeed be misleading, to suppose, as he implies, that 
the only speakers of Nepali to whom the proclamation was addressed were 
people resident in the Hills. Whereas it is reasonably certain that in a.d. 1670 
the major language in Kathmandu, measured statistically in terms of the number 
of people who spoke it as their mother tongue, was Newari, there is strong 
evidence that there were many Nepali speakers permanently resident there at 
this time, and that the two languages were in use concurrently, both in the 
court and in the city. 

The 1641 Nepali text is inscribed on a dedication tablet in a $iva temple 
in Makhantol, in central Kathmandu. After the words of dedication to 
Mahadeva, given in the name of Jaya LaksmI Malla, the father of Pratap 
Malla, which are in Sanskrit, the remaining passage is in Nepali. It records the 
precincts of the temple and the penalties attaching to a misuse of them. The 
phraseology is similar to that of the Rani Pokhri inscription. The tablet is 
housed in the inner shrine of the temple, where it was likely to be read much 
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more frequently by local residents than by visitors from the Hills. It is difficult 
to see in this instance any intention of spreading the fame of the temple by means 
of the Nepali inscription. The text was authorized by the king, acting no doubt 
with the concurrence, if not on the explicit advice, of the court Brahmins, 
to ensure proper behaviour within the temple and its surrounds ; and Nepali 
was used because, it must be presumed, the majority of Saivites worshipping 
there, many of whom were residents of the Makhanfol area of Kathmandu, 
understood it, either as their mother tongue or as a second language. 

In Paiupatinath there is a tablet of dedication to Guhyedvari. The dedica¬ 
tion proper is written in Sanskrit in the form of slokas ; but there is a note 
below written in Nepali, which ascribes authorship to Pratap Malla. Padupa- 
tinath was used by both Newars and other peoples ; yet this claim to the author¬ 
ship of the slokas, in the composition of which Pratap Malla prided himself, is 
written in Nepali. For whom was the information intended ? It would have 
been out of character for the Kavindra to declare his achievements to fewer 
than the greatest possible number of admirers. Modesty does not appear to 
have been one of his characteristics. The majority of visitors to the shrine must 
surely have been Newars. Why then should the note not have been written in 
Newarf ? Only one answer seems feasible, namely that the Newars, or some of 
them, could read Nepali, and that in writing his message in Nepali he was in 
fact addressing' it to the maximum number of worshippers. Pratap Malla 
himself may well have known Nepali. It would not have been an impossible 
qualification for a poet-king who dabbled in languages. Clearly too there were 
scribes, presumably Brahmins, at his court who could compose in Nepali; 
and the use of that language by them must have had an important bearing on 
its prestige in the city. 

The mmsdvall records of the reigns of Bhaskara Malla and of his successor 
Jagajjaya Malla mention the employment in the state forces of Khas, that is 
Nepali-speaking, officers. From this it may be assumed that there were Khas 
troops too, The standing of these officers was sufficiently high by the .time of 
Jagajjaya Malla for them to advise the monarch on the important matter of 
succession, which argues against their being newcomers. It seems likely that 
Khas officers and men had been in the service of the kings of Kathmandu 
for several generations at least, including that of Pratap Malla. The inclusion 
of five Khas Magars in the list of witnesses to the Rani Pokhri proclamation 
is evidence of the seniority and influence of Khas in the court in a.d. 1670. 

Two of the inscriptions above referred to, that of the Sivalaya, a.d. 1641, 
and that of the Rani Pokhri , a.d. 1670, both contain the introductory formula, 

• atak far art) bhdkhd The word bhdkhd , Sanskrit bhasd, means lexically 

* language In the translation of the text it was given as ‘ vernacular ’. That 
translation has a general accuracy, but further elucidation is necessary. In 
earlier texts in Nepal bhdkhd was regularly used in the sense of a language other 
than Sanskrit, that is to say the spoken language of the people; and the 
formula in which it occurs was used to introduce passages in Newarl, there being 
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then no other language to which it could refer. In such circumstances there 
could be no ambiguity about the application of the word ; but by the seven¬ 
teenth century possibility of ambiguity had arisen, and it became necessary to 
specify which language was intended. The proof of this lies in the develop¬ 
ment of another word for Newari. In the inscription on the wall of the octagonal 
temple in the Hanuman Dhoka, which has been cited above, date a.d. 1649, 
the Newari portion of the text is introduced by the formula ‘ atah pararg 
defabhdkhd ’ ; and there are other contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
examples of a similar use of dedahhakha. with special reference to Newari. 
Thus not later than a.d. 1650 two terms were in use in Kathmandu, bhdkha 
and dedabhakha ; and as the latter was appropriated to Newari only, the other 
had become available for Nepali. The importance of this distinction in 
terminology lies in the fact that it was necessary. And it could have been 
rendered necessary only by the existence of a second language which was 
already firmly entrenched as the medium of a considerable and important 
section of the population, permanently resident in the city. It is beyond belief 
that such a distinction would have been considered necessary if Nepali had 
been merely the language of people whose permanent homes were in the Hills. 
The monopoly of Newari in Kathmandu had been challenged by this time ; and 
it may be that the adoption of the particular term desabhdkhd was dictated by 
a desire to affirm its prestige as the senior of the two languages. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the term bhdkha was used by Nepali- 
speakers as the name of their own language. We have yet to learn what name 
they did use. 

Little comment is required on the few lines in Newari—though their content 
lias sociological interest—beyond the fact that they are incomplete by them¬ 
selves. They cannot be fully understood without reference to the foregoing 
Nepali passage. The Newari reader is told of penalties and rewards attaching 
to his behaviour within the precincts of the lake, but for details of those penalties 
and rewards he must read the fuller statement in Nepali. The Newari words 
are : ‘ the Masyatakva ha thy d papa rakajuro ’, and ' the dkako Dunya rakajuro ’; 
' the sins of murder mentioned and recorded above shall be upon him ’, and 
‘ the merits mentioned above shall be upon him This insufficiency in the 
Newari text is further support for the theory, suggested above, that some of the 
Newars at any rate could understand Nepali. To-day Newars speak both 
languages with equal fluency, and there are obvious political and economic 
reasons for that. But it is an interesting pointer to the prestige of the Nepali 
language in seventeenth century Kathmandu that, at a time when they were 
still under their own kings, when their political ascendancy was ostensibly 
unchallenged, and when their pride in their own language had not suffered the 
humiliation of subjection, the Newars had already started to become bi¬ 
lingual. 



